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The News from Moscow: Stalin, according to this morning’s dispajghes, hay suffered a fatal paralysis. 
America, judging by the press reports, seems to suffer from a} mild n&@fosis}“{The problem is anxiously 
scrutinized in terms of “What will Russia do now?” and “Will thi acejor war?”. Yet, in the first 
batch of reaetions as reported in the press, no public figure sugg e8 ed that glir fate rests on ourselves — 
not on the happenings in the Kremlin. Far 


President Eisenhower’s statement was shrewd, human, spiritual — and most dignified. We might 
well ponder the less dignified deportment of Prime Minister Churchill. Almost immediately, the British 
leader sent his secretary to the Soviet Embassy in London to “offer his sympathy”. Diplomats here read 
significance into the promptitute of his gesture. The British Prime Minister has shown recent signs that 
he would like to curry favor with Moscow — as pointed out in our article last week, “Atlantic Disunion”, 
by Freda Utley. It is recalled that Churchill once before on a fateful occasion rushed into a highly ex- 
pensive gesture: after Hitler invaded Russia in 1941, Churchill hastily offered Stalin an alliance and 
promise of aid, and Roosevelt chimed in — a blank-check operation which has cost us dearly. 


Perhaps Britain is so weak its future must depend on the will of foreign chancelleries. As for 
America — it seems high time to emphasize our strength, to assert our will and ability to protect our 
own national interests, regardless of what our enemies or so-called friends may say or do. 


State Department Story: The fight waged during the past week by Senator McCarthy, which has been 
approaching a climax in the past twenty-four hours, looms as the most important conflict since Eisenhower 
was inaugurated. 

It sharply outlines the great issue of the Eisenhower Administration — can that regime free itself 
from the fetters of the “holdover” bureaucracy formed by Truman and Roosevelt? 


When McCarthy commenced his probe of the State Department a fortnight ago, Secretary Dulles and 
Mr. Donald Lourie, his undersecretary for “hire and fire”, had been virtually “surrounded” by the old 
Acheson crowd. Dulles and Lourie had to rely on these people, although apparently they both soon 
came to realize that “something was wrong” and welcomed McCarthy’s intervention. The entrenched New 
Deal bureaucrats do not give up without a struggle. And so — while Dulles and Lourie announced a new 
policy, the “holdevers” from the Truman Administration worked busily to sabotage it. 


[Those who know Washington realize full well the power of the bureaucracy to influence and shape 
the policies of the men at the top of the Departments. By giving their “bosses” only partial information, 
by sending “upstairs” slanted reports and recommendations, the anonymous bureaucrats effectively cre- 
ate policy — almost without top officials becoming aware of it. This process even includes the collabora- 
tion of receptionists, telephone operators, secretaries to the secretary, etc. — so that phone calls or 
letters to the “surrounded” top officials are shunted to certain subordinates who “bury” the communi- 
cations if these seem to interfere with the bureaucrats’ designs. We happen to know of one letter from 
Senator Taft to Undersecretary Lourie which suffered this fate. ] 


McCarthy has been able to breach the walls because he now possesses power which he did not 
formerly enjoy. He has the power to subpoena and he now has established communications with loyal 
employees in the Department, hitherto cowed by the ruling Acheson clique. As a result, within one 
week, he forced the State Department to back down before his will on three different occasions. 
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But the reigning bureaucracy reformed its ranks. From our own sources within the Department 
we learn that the Acheson crowd held a “strategy conference” behind closed doors, after which the bu- 
reaucrats boasted that a “counterattack” would be mounted against McCarthy. It was. Last week the 
counterattack appeared, obligingly assisted by certain members of the press who work with the bureau- 
crats —- all about the alleged lowering of the State Department “morale” as a result of the McCarthy 
“inquisition”. The whole Department was pictured as “paralyzed” and unable to perform routine duties 
because of the probe. The actual situation was that only the “holdover” network was demoralized; the 
rest of the bureaucrats (whom McCarthy describes as the “Americans”) were delighted. 


McCarthy got some of the “Americans” on the stand and they bore witness to the waste and left- 
wing manipulation that went on. A new counterattack was then launched (again by obliging scribes) 
against what were termed “disgruntled employees”, that is — the “Americans”. And the propaganda 
emphasized that Dulles would have to learn how to “get along with” the reigning bureaucracy. 


The top level now fired back. Dulles endorsed McCarthy’s efforts publicly. Lourie appointed Scott 
McLeod, former FBI agent, as new head of the State Department security division — a selection praised 
by McCarthy. The Wisconsin Senator continued his exposé; he showed how the State Department’s 
Voice of America outfit had censored broadcasts to Israel about Soviet anti-semitism. As we go to 
press, he has revealed the record of Reed Harris, State Department acting administrator for overseas 
propaganda. 


With what effect? McCarthy’s discoveries about the Voice of America have prompted Republican 
leaders on Capitol Hill to consider withholding all appropriations from this propaganda agency until 
an entirely new team, from top to bottom, is put in to run it. 


What will McCarthy do next? The finger is pointed at a State Department subdivision called the 
Office of Intelligence Research. This mysterious group, staffed heavily with Eastern Europeans (“not 
an American accent in the whole shop” is a frequent comment) has incurred the distrust of our “hush- 
hush” services. 


The battle under way between New Deal bureaucrats on the one hand, and the new Secretaries 
aided by Congress on the other, emerges as the crucial contest of today — in the opinion of Congres- 
sional leaders. McCarthy is waging a fight not only for the freedom of Dulles to run his own depart- 
ment, but also for the freedom of other members of the Eisenhower cabinet — Benson in Agriculture, 
Weeks in Commerce, McKay in Interior, etc. — wherever the top appointees of the Eisenhower regime 
find their way blocked by “holdovers”. 


Finally it is the considered opinion of many Republicans on the Hill that the balancing of the bud- 
get and the reduction of the swollen governmental establishment depend on the outcome of this “secret 
war’, the decisive nature of which is only inadequately conveyed in the headlines. 


Yalta: As we go to press, the GOP majority on the Hill is attempting to amend the Eisenhower-Dulles 
statement condemning Russia for perverting the Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam pacts. This literary effort 
would at least prevent the proposed resolution from constituting an endorsement of the generally unpopular 
agreements which the Eisenhower-Dulles text initially appeared to be. Meanwhile, observers speculate 
as to why this extraordinary legislative tangle was ever allowed to take place. 


One rumor — pondered on Capitol Hill — has it that members of the Supreme Court advised the 
White House to send their resolution in this form to the Congress. Legislators wonder if the Justices 
offering this counsel were Frankfurter and Vinson. On the other hand, other well-informed people be- 
lieve the cause of the trouble came from “holdovers” of the Acheson group in the State Department. 


In any case, the situation is veritably a mess: it has offended minority groups in the United States 
and, even if satisfactorily phrased and passed, it will — after all the delay and discussion — lose its 
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impact abroad as a move in psychological warfare. Certain distinguished retired diplomats here wonder — 
why the question was ever sent to Congress. Why — they ask — did not the Executive, via the State 
Department, simply embody the sense of the resolution in a nete and send it to the UN? 


Labor Front: The conservative prevailing wind in the country has begun to affect the labor union field 
— particularly since the recent death of Allan Haywood, Executive Vice President of the CIO. Haywood 
served not only as a check against the left-wing headed by Reuther, but also as a man who could keep the 
contending elements of the. CIO together. 


It is well known that the Steelworkers Union is opposed to Reuther and has had a flirtation with. 
the American Federation of Labor. Until now, this flirtation has not gone far. But the removal of 
Haywood could open the way to more serious consideration of plans for the Steelworkers to leave the 
CIO and to join the more conservative federation. It is noteworthy that the steel union would not have 
much difficulty in arranging matters with the AFL, for there are no frictions of a jurisdictional character. 
If the Steelworkers should leave the CIO, it might prove a heavy and perhaps fatal blow to the latter. 


The situation, from now until the selection of Haywood’s successor (now scheduled for next fall), will 
bear watching, according to labor observers in Washington. 


La Follette: The unfortunate suicide of former Senator Robert M. La Follette, Jr. last week inspired many 
tributes, many interpretations of his career. Some commentators compared him unfavorably to his famous 
father — unfairly we think. As it appears to us, “Young Bob” ran head into the world crisis when that 
) crisis had reached a stage immensely more difficult to meet than when the elder La Follette was alive. 
| Possessed of a luminous intelligence but a frail physique, young Bob went under. Yet, despite his per- 
sonal tragedy, we believe that the younger La Follette “came through”. 


As a patriotic American and a leader in the America First movement, the Wisconsin Senator came 
| to see the dangers of statism and the Machiavellian utilization of social welfare as well as of interna- 
) tional idealism. From many conversations with him, we had personal knowledge of this. His rallying 
to the side of American nationalism is well known. Less known was his education, albeit late, in the peril 
of Federal economic controls. We recall vividly his outraged comments about the damage wrought by 
the bureaucracy in 1945-6 not only to Wisconsin business firms, but to business in general. Although he 


kept out of politics after his defeat for re-election in 1946, Bob La Follette really ended in Bob Taft’s 
corner. 


Book Front: In the book-selling trade, one recent event has aroused much discussion and comment. 
On February 1, the book review sections of the New York Times and New York Herald Tribune ran 
front page reviews of an official biography of Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, Tito, by Vladimir Dedijer 
(Simon and Schuster). The author of the book is an employee of Tito; it is extremely laudatory. 
So are the reviews, one of them written by the head of the New York Times European staff, Mr. Cyrus 
Sulzberger. In short, the two papers literally — as the phrase goes — rolled out the carpet. 


Yet, Marshal Tito is hardly a palatable figure in any sense of the word, and the charge of his 
critics that he is a bloody dictator and a National Communist, seems on the record to be quite exact. 
Tito, true, is now anti-Stalinist and is seeking American aid to line up his rather questionable military 
power against the Stalin-dominated combination. But, nowhere in these two papers is there a hint that 


his dictatorial, socialist regime constitutes a liability rather than an asset on the side of the free nations 
confronting the Kremlin. 


This book event has recalled the reputation of these two book review sections. They exert a power- 
ful influence over the book publishing and book selling trades. Both have been under attack by anti- 
Communist and traditionally American elements on the score that they have been partial towards pro- 














Communist and socialistic books and have ignored or given adverse reviews to books of a contrary ten- 
dency. Mrs. Irene Kuhn, in a celebrated piece in the American Legion Magazine, deployed a wealth of 
documentary evidence to support these charges. Senator Owen Brewster in 1951 vigorously attacked the 
editor of the Times book review for the same reasons. 
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One tart question is put: Would these journals give the same space and approval to an official 
biography of Dictator Franco of Spain? To ask is to answer. 


When the Gods Are Silent, a novel by Mikhael Soloviev. Translated from the Russian by Harry G. 
Stevens. New York: Davis McKay, Inc. $3.95. Reviewed by Frank Chodorov. 


An ideology is a pattern of thought woven around a fixed idea. That idea may be an obsession, 






























































quite irrational, or it may be a conclusion arrived at by induction or deduction; since, however, it always o 
originates in a subjective or emotional condition, it is at best a mixture of logic and illogic. libe: 
In any case, the ideology is of no social importance until it influences behavior; in its abstract form 
it simply furnishes logic-choppers with a block on which to work. Only when people act upon one an- pure 
other in the context of the ideology, when it finds expression in human relations, does it become a reality. 
When that happens, the explanations of the dialecticians no longer explain; only the artist, skilled in § ©" 
extracting some meaning from human experiences, is able to delineate the reality of the ideology. The higl 
poet, the playwright and the novelist are then the best teachers. 
Everybody knows that Communism, as an ideology, stems from the writings of Karl Marx. But, — 
as a practical matter, even the Communists must admit that it deviates from the original concept, while of t 
the simon-pure Socialists insist that what goes by the name of Communism in the U.S.S.R. is sheer heresy, 9 sci 
forgetting that when human hands get hold of it any social theory suffers deterioration. The point is 
that such hair-splitting is futile; if we want to understand Communism we must look at it in operation, | ™™ 
not as the theoreticians describe it, but as the novelist, the portrayer of human relations, sees it. mu 
Mikhael Soloviev (a nom de plume) gives us a picture of Communism as a reality, not as a concept, § of | 
in his captivating novel When the Gods Are Silent. Even if the publisher’s release did not tell us that it 
is drawn from personal experiences, the minute details with which the vivid story is garnished gives evi- | “® 
dence of its autobiographical character. The author (or rather, the hero, Mark Surov) was ten years old 
when the Bolshevik revolution swept over Russia, and within five years, having lost his father and six ‘aie 
brothers in the fight to establish “heaven on earth”, he enters the arena as mascot of the Budenny Cavalry 
Army. anc 
Singled out for higher education, he is sent to the University of Moscow, whence he emerges a full- 9 pat 
fledged cadet of the ruling class, a Party member. Even as a student he suspects that the ideology in sg 
practice is not quite up to its promise, for he observes the moral and intellectual deterioration of the stu- 
dents under the impact of its shibboleths, and begins to suspect that the essence of Communism is Stalin’s — We 
drive for power. As a zealot and idealist, he excuses these deficiencies as the consequences of newness. if 
But, during the next thirty years this seed of disillusionment ripens under the heat of his experiences, as 
a government functionary, and in the end he is compelled to draw the conclusion that Communism is a 
gigantic swindle. T 
It is a swift-moving story, replete with action and the interplay of human emotions, making the book 
hard to put down although, when you are finished with it, you realize that it is lacking in a formal plot. § so 
But, it needs none, for the implied plot is the psychological transformation of the hero from a confirmed 
Communist to a bitter opponent of Communism; emphasizing again the fallacy of the Socialist argument ” 
that inurement to a regime of that kind will do away with the human urge for freedom. m: 
co 
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BEWARE OF DEFENSE 


By FRANK CHODOROV 





T HAD TO HAPPEN. The popular appeal of the word defense could not forever escape 
I the attention of the socialists. It is too pregnant with possibilities to escape capture, 
perversion and incarceration in their arsenal of semantics. Like democracy or freedom or 
liberalism, defense is a word that needs watching. ni ete y , 

When we speak ‘of socialists we must be careful not to limit ourselves to the simon- 
pures who still cling to the gospel as given by Karl Marx; these are too few and too in- 
consequential to warrant attention. We must include among the effective socialists the 
high-minded preacher who would substitute the majesty of the law for the dignity of 
man. We must include the erudite peddler of a plan that needs only the implementation 
of the law to prove its perfection. We must include the entrepreneur who, quite uncon- 
scious of what socialism is, helps it along because he sees an immediate profit in it. We 
must include the run-of-the-mill bureaucrat because he is of the essence of socialism. We 
must include the Honorable Senator (Democrat or Republican) who, when a reduction 
of taxes is suggested, explodes: ‘No, no — defense.’ All are socialists because all are 
working toward the same end: a regime of Statism. 

The deliberate perversion of defense is probably the work of the doctrinaires — the 
others are merely unconscious accessories — whose well-known agility at performing mental 
and moral flip-flops is the wonder of our times. It should be remembered that militarism, 
particularly that related to national security, has always been anathema to their creed; 
it was always stigmatized as the hallmark of hated capitalism. Hence, these socialists 


were pacifists, not on moral or economic grounds, but out of conviction based on “‘scien- 
tific’’ socialism. 


— RUNNETH THE “‘scientific” syllogism: Under the profit-system, said Karl Marx, 

the owners of capital are periodically burdened with a surfeit of goods; this must be 
so because the meager wages they pay their “‘wage slaves” makes it impossible for the lat- 
ter to absorb all they produce. To get rid of this glut, the capitalists look to foreign 


markets, where they run into competition with similarly situated capitalists from other 


countries, and out of this competition for markets comes war. The only way to abolish 
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war, then, is to abolish capitalism. How, under the citcumstances, could any true be- 
liever give aid or comfort to militarism? 

This doctrine had the force of revealed truth to all socialists — until the U.S.S.R. was 
born. Then the anomaly of the model socialist country going militaristic in a big way 
occasioned some vigorous head-scratching, out of which came a major modification of the 
infallible truth. In this case, they explained, militarism was forced on the proletarian 
dictatorship by ‘‘capitalistic encirclement”; only dire necessity could compel the socialist 
fatherland to adopt a policy that was wholly inconsistent with its nature. However, when 
all the nations of the world shall have embraced socialism, militarism will automatically 
disappear from the earth. In the meantime, since pacifism and socialism are synonymous, it 
behooves all good socialists to oppose capitalistic militarism at every turn. 

During the second World War the pacifistic note in doctrinaire socialism had to be 
soft-pedalled again; the danger to the fatherland made it proper to put Karl Marx aside. 
But, out of the exigencies of war came the remarkable discovery that despite its capitalistic 
character militarism could be put to the advancement of socialism. The cult had always : 
maintained that capitalism was doomed to commit suicide, but now they learned that the 
blessed event could be hastened by the prodigious expenditures that militarism entailed. | 
Why not help it along? Yes, the more defense the better. And so, the intellectual flip-flop | 
was completed. 


. THE PAST FIVE years the socialistic exploitation of defense was facilitated by | 
the increasing tension in the relations between the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Korea made | 


their task still easier. Fear and patriotism combined to overcome any cavilling at waste 


and high taxes. Defense became the open sesame for spending. 

A few examples are in order. Last year, when the State Department was laboring 
over its budgetary problem, the word went out to the heads of departments to lump their 
various projects under “national security”’, if at all possible. Congress could hardly op- 
pose anything so labelled. 

Then there is the quaint idea that allies can be bought, like mercenaries, an idea that 
came to the rescue of all foreign aid programs after sympathy for the war-impoverished 
peoples had worn thin. Plausibility was given the idea by the argument that an eco- 
nomically depressed people would not fight, even for their national security; in the interests 
of defense, therefore, we must build up the economy of our much-needed allies regardless 
of cost. We.cannot afford to let them go Communistic. 

One of the latest wrinkles in defense spending is the thing called off-shore procure- 


ment. Since we have to buy things for our soldiers in Europe, why not buy them from Euro- 





peans, thus winning their good will as well as building up their morale? Quite plausible. 
So, we send the Italians a cotton mill, supply it with raw material, and then buy from 
them, for cash, the output of the mill. A common sense economist might call it lunacy; 
but it is not — it is defense. 

This dumping of our dollars into foreign cesspools is favored because of the amounts 
involved. But the domestic drain is not neglected. The inside wastage comes only to mil- 
lions, not billions, and they are of only routine nature, like providing the thousands of 
Pentagon girls with the latest form-fitting chairs at $47.50 each; or the millions spent on 
entertaining radio programs that are sponsored by the army, navy or marines, for the osten- 
sible purpose of stimulating recruitment. In the aggregate, these trivial bills, if enough 
of them are incurred (and they are), help to accelerate spending ourselves into socialism, 


which is the prime purpose. 


é me DIFFICULTY of defining defense plays into the hands of our socialistic brethren. 
The military, who ought to know, are as confused on this score as are the laymen, 
including members of Congress. Putting aside the natural inclination of these uniformed 
| bureaucrats to build themselves into greater importance and better jobs, the fact is that 
| there is violent and perhaps honest disagreement between them as to how best to defend 
the nation; the navy wants ships for its admirals, the army argues that foot soldiers for 
generals are far more important, while the air force insists that the next war will be won 
or lost in the air. Meanwhile, experts in mufti — like economics and psychology professors 
| — have their own theories of warfare. 
In this fog of confused counsel, what is the Congressman, the guardian of the tax- 
payers’ money, todo? The only thing he can do under the circumstances is to vote billions 
to each claimant vociferous enough to make himself heard, taking care at the same time 


to establish his own reputation for integrity by slicing a few cents off the budgetary 


requests of each one. This practice of make-believe parsimony is so well-known, however, 


that the claimants for appropriations always discount it in making up their estimates, and 
it is said that sometimes Congress does not cut as much as had been expected, giving the 
bureaus more money than even their profligacy had anticipated. 

The probability is — judging by the history of past wars — that most of the defense 
programs now costing us billions (and threatening to cost us our freedom) will prove of 
little or no value when the war for which they aré designed actually begins. In the na- 
ture of thitigs, preparations for war are influenced ‘by the lessons of past wars. Yet, 
every conflict in the history of the world has brought about conditions that could not be an- 
ticipated, making a mockery of the preparations. It is not only that the best experts can- 





not know the full strength of the enemy, nor exactly what he has in the way of weapons, 
but that the war itself provides the laboratory from which we learn what we should have 
been prepared for. 


AN AGAINST this historic fact there is another, that unprotected nations have been peri- 


odically overrun by marauders. Hence, it would hardly do to leave ourselves un- 


armed. To suggest such a course would be, at any rate, as silly as to suggest to a lady. 


that she would be just as attractive if she refrained from using lipstick; it simply is not 


being done. Preparedness is the going order, and argument is useless. 


The conscientious Congressman cannot avoid voting appropriations for something, 
anything, and must rely on his own judgment as to both its possible utility and how much 
of it the economy can safely absorb. The best he can do is to formulate a layman’s rule-of- 
thumb to go by. As a beginning, he might fortify himself against major mistakes by 
determining to reject, sight unseen, any program labelled “national security”; that bot- 
tle, experience has shown, contains nothing but expensive snake oil. Thus fortified, he 
could not go far wrong if he limited his Congressional consent to such things as would put 
some utensil for killing or self defense at the disposal of the fighting man: physical things, 
like arms, armor or armament. Whether or not these things will prove their worth in 
battle he cannot know, but his conscience would be clear; he tried. But, that rule-of- 
thumb would automatically rule out all this expensive and unproven psychological stuff, 
and economic panaceas, and form-fitting chairs, and especially those job-spawning inter- 


national ventures. 


The certain result of such common sense delimitation of preparedness would be to 
save the taxpayer a lot of money. The saving would not only be some safeguard of private 


property, but would also go a long way toward building up our war potential. For, it 


is a certainty that much of this money would be spent on the usual American gadgetry, 


automobiles and washing machines, which are made in factories that will stand us in good 


stead if and when war comes. 


Who could possibly be opposed to this diversion of money from waste to production? 
Only the socialists; the doctrinaires out of design, the unconscious ones out of a diversity 
of motives. The main objection to such parsimony, of course, is that it would prevent the 
collapse of capitalism and the consequent coming of socialism. Therefore, the more ‘‘de- 
fense’”’ the better. Did not Karl Marx himself say that the way to kill capitalism is to tax 
it to death? 
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